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ANALYSIS 9 . 1 OCTOBER 1948 


CHANGE OF EDITOR 


IX order to preserve continuity with the pre-war Analysis, 
Mr. A. E. Duncan-Jones kindly undertook to edit the first 
volume of the New Series. He has now resigned and the 
Committee have appointed as his successor, Miss Margaret 
Macdonald. 


The Committee take this opportunity to express their gratitude 
to Mr. Duncan-Jones for the valuable service which he has given 
unspatingly to the journal since its first number. 


They believe that supporters of Analysis everywhere will join 
them in this tribute to our late editor. 
W. D. Fark, 
Chairman of Analysis Committee. 


MORAL SUBJECTIVISM 
By H. W. B. Acton 


what is admittedly too simple a.theory may.not be altogether- 


Peel 


The simplest form of subjectivist ethical theory is, according. 
to Dr. Ewing, the view that ethical judgments “ assert only that 
1 The Definition of Good, by A. C. Ewing. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1947. 


| 
i what follows, I make some critical comments on pp. 3-7 Pee 
of Dr. Ewing’s The Definition of Good» In those pages Dr. a 
Ewing claims to provide “ a fully sufficient reductio ad absurdum”’ ae 
(p. 7) of “ the simplest form ” (p. 4) of ethical subjectivism, but 2 ee 
as I read them I cannot help thinking that, inadequate as this oe 
simple theory is, Dr. Ewing’s arguments against it are not as 5) eae 
cogent as I should have hoped they would be. Since the dismissal ae 
of a false view on inadequate grounds may make it more difficult : eae 
to reach a correct view, it is possible that further discussion. of. eee et 
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the person who makes the judgment has or tends to have certain 
feelings. ‘ This is good’ or ‘ right’ on such a view becomes 
‘I have (or tend to have) an emotion of approval on considering 
this ’.”” (p. 4). My preliminary comment on this statement of 
the view is that the difference between “ having ” and “ tending 
to have” is of importance, so that the definition relates to two 
varieties of the theory. These, if we are to be accurate, should 
be discussed separately. If, for convenience of reference, we 
call the view under discussion “‘ Personal Subjectivism ”, then 
there will be an occurrent and a dispositional form of it. 


Argument I. 


Dr. Ewing’s first argument is that if Personal Subjectivism 
were true, then the judgment “this is good” “could not be 
false unless the person judging had made a mistake about his 
own psychology”’. . 5). Although Dr. Ewing does not say so, 
perhaps he thinks there are two paradoxes involved in this: 
(a) a paradox that we should confuse “‘ an emotion of approval ” 
with something else, and (4) a paradox that a false judgment 
that something is good is really a false judgment about the 
assertor’s state of mind. The essentials of ), however, come for 
discussion in Argument VI, where Dr. Ewing suggests that 
Personal Subjectivism implies that judgments that Shin ate 
good or bad are really judgments about the assertor’s “ own 
egg ” (p. 7). Thus I think we must suppose that this 

t argument is primarily concerned with (a), i.e. with a diffi- 
culty that applies ne to false value judgments. It seems to 
me that, quite apart from lying, there is plenty of scope for error 
in judgments that refer to our own feelings. Even if we take the 
theory in its occurrent version, its supporters can surely maintain 
that we make mistakes about how we feel just as easily as we 
make mistakes about what is good, so that there is no certain 
in our judgments about the former which should disquali 
them from being the basis or substance of our judgments about 
the latter. And if we take the theory in its dispositional form, 
there is, in addition to the possibility of mistaking our feelings 
ot confusing one feeling with another, the possibility of suppos- 
ing that an occurrent emotion which we accurately observe is 
the outcome of a disposition or tendency which we do not in 
fact have. I do not see, therefore, that Dr. Ewing’s first argu- 
ment setiously affects the subjectivist view, unless the assumption 
is made that judgments about the goodness or badness of thi 
cannot be judgments about the feelings of the assertor. 
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Argument II. 


According to Dr. Ewing (p. 5), Personal Subjectivism 
implies (a) that no two people could mean the same thing when 
they assert “ This is good ”’, since each would be asserting that 
“this ” was approved by himself, and (2) that each person would 
mean different things on each occasion when he asserted “ This 
is good ”’, since the full statement of his meaning, would have 
to be “I now feel (or tend to _ approval of this ” (p. 5). 
As to (a), I suggest that Personal Subjectivism implies that 
“ good ” means Tifferent things to different people only in the 
sense that “I” means different things to different people. 
When I use the word “I” there is a sense in which I mean 
something different from what others mean when they use the 
word, since I use it to refer to myself and they use it to refer to 
themselves. The thesis of Personal Subjectivism, therefore, is 
that “good ” is a word like “1” which is systematically used 
by each user to refer to a different thing. Similar considerations 
apply to (b). According to Personal Subjectivism “ good ” not 
only borrows characteristics of its use from “1” but also from 
“now”. “Good”, therefore, the Personal Subjectivist might 
claim, borrows any paradoxicality it may have from “I” and 
“now ”. He thinks that “good” is this sort of word partly, at 
least, because he notices something — and ephemeral in its 
uses. Dr. Ewing, on the other hand, — by the universal 
claims involved in moral judgments, tends to think that “ good ” 
must be used in some way like “round” or “square”. The 
issue could only be settled after examination of how words like 
“T” and “ now ” differ from words like “ round ” and “ square” 
so that the place of “ good ” can be settled by relation to these. 
Argument II, on its own, settles nothing. 


Argument III. 


The next paradox that Dr. Ewing notices in Personal Subjec- 
tivism is that it implies that if one person judges something to be 
— which another judges to be bad, their judgments cannot be 
ogically incompatible. As to the implication there can be no 
doubt. For even if “‘ bad’ means no more than “ not good ”, 
there is no logical incompatibility between one man’s judgment 
that he feels or tends to feel approval for something and someone 
else’s judgment that he does not feel or tend to feel that way 
towards it. How can we decide, however, that this is a paradox? 
How can we be sure that different people’s judgments about 
what is good may be logically incompatible? Dr. Ewing admits 
that “ good ” is sometimes~used in different senses (e.g. in an 
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instrumental and in an intrinsic yom: Therefore it is possible 
that someone who says “ This is good ”’, if he is using the word 
in one sense, is not logically contradicting someone else who says 
it is not good, if the latter is using the word in a different sense. 
But, says Dr. Ewing, different people do sometimes use the word 
“ good ” in the same sense, and then “ we see that the two judg- 
ments logically contradict each other so that it is logically im- 
Seemed that they could both be true” (p. 5). Now if Personal 

ubjectivism were true, and two people judged, one of them that 
some one thing (A) was good, and the other that it was not 
good, their judgments would, by the use of A, refer to a a 
thing, and would make use of a common adjective. The use by 
both of them of the same adjective in connection with the same 
object would make it /ook as if they were logically contradicting 
one another, even though they were not. “I am ill” Joks as if 
it is logically contradicted by “I am not ill”, but there can be 
logical contradiction only if it is the same person who makes both 
utterances. How then could we “ see ” that the two judgments 
“ This is good ” and “ This is not good ” do, when asserted by 
different people, logically contradict one another, and do not, 
like “I am ill” and “I am not ill” merely 0k as if they do? 
We can come to see that when one person says that a specific 
George Smith is ill and oor person that he is not, these 

le are propounding contradictory propositions, which the 

said “I am ill” and the other 
am not ill”. We can come to see this difference by observing 
how “I” is used and how names like “ George Smith ” are 
used. Similarly, the only way of showing that one man’s judg- 
ment that A is good is logically contradicted by another man’s 
judgment that it is not good, is to bring out by specific examples 
(schemata like “‘A is good ” are useless) that what look on the 
sutface to be logical contradictories really are that and not 
seeming contradictories, of which there are many. Dr. Ewing, I 
believe, relies too easily on the first impressions given by the 
sentences. The difficulties into which Hegel, Bradley, and the 
Marxists have fallen in their talk about contradictories are suffi- 
cient to show that the logical notion is, in our ordinary s 


easily confused with others. Dr. Ewing holds that there is 


something peculiar about ethical judgments in that ethical 
concepts are “ non-natural”. How, then, is he so sure that there 
is not some peculiar sort of ethical contradiction? 


Argument IV. 


This is an ingenious and important argument that gives rise 
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to a number of further considerations. Dr. Ewing ar, that 
if Personal Subjectivism were true, the only aime 
argument that could cast doubt on anyone’s ethical judgment 
would be one showing that he had made a mistake about his . 
own feelings or tendencies to have feelings. Any other type of 
rational apes could be relevant only to the subse 
judgments he might make, but never to the judgment on which 
there was the original disagreement. In discussing Argument I, 
I have already suggested that Dr. Ewing exaggerates the paradox 
involved in saying that a false judgment about what is good or 
bad is a false judgment about the assertor’s own feelings. The 
important contention in this new argument, however, is that no 
other considerations could possibly be urged that could make the 
original judgment false, although they could lead to a different 
judgment on the subsequent occasion. Suppose, for example, 
that someone judges “A is good ”, and that then someone else 
gives him information about A which leads him to say “I was 
wrong, A is bad ”’. Suppose further that it is only the new in- 
formation which leads him to make the new judgment, and that 
if asked he would say that in fact he had had a feeling of approval 
when on the first occasion he had judged that A was good. Then 
if Personal Subjectivism is true, his original judgment remains 
true and he is incorrect in saying “1 was wrong ” even though 
he be right in now saying “A is bad”. Thus the disclosure of 
new facts about A, or the discovery of causes or consequences 
previously unnoticed, can never lead him to correct his judgment 
about it, but only to make a new one. “I was mistaken ” must 
mean “I now feel differently ”. 

Now the nerve of this, as an argument against Personal Sub- 
jectivism, is contained in Dr. Ewing’s final words about it : 
“* Yet it is clear that argument really can cast doubt on proposi- 
tions in ethics ” (p.6). This is a very wide statement, but what is 
immediately pertinent is, I take it, a belief on Dr. eh or 
that when I say “A is good ”, and subsequently, as the result of 
further information about A or its consequences, say “I was 
mistaken ; A is not good”, I must be logically contradictin 
my original statement. This, if I may press the point pent 
lee he actually says, seems to him to be obvious. In favour of 
this approach it may be remarked (a) that I may make this second 
statement even though I am aware that A has not changed, and 
(d) that I naturally use the past tense in saying “ I was mistaken ”’, 
and it has been granted that the mistake was not about my 
feelings or tendencies to feel. On the other hand, however, it 
might well be said that the very terms of the problem show that 
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its solution must favour the position implied in Personal Sub- 
jectivism. For, it may be argued, if as a result of new information 
about A or of its consequences, I come to judge differently about 
its value, my new judgment will be, not about A, but about A 
along with the new facts or with the new consequences. Thus, 
what looks like a new judgment contradicting my original 
one must really be a judgment about more or less than what my 
original judgment was about—about A+B or A—B rather than 
about A alone. On this view “ I was mistaken ; A is not good ” 
means “‘ I didn’t know what it was that I was calling oak If A 
had been as I thought, it would have been good. But the A that 
I now believe to be the real A is not good”. It would thus 
follow that on aay view of the nature of good, if someone is led 
to change his view about whether something is good solely as 
the result of coming to have different information about the 
thing, then his new judgment is not about the same thing as his 
earlier one and so cannot be its logical contradictory. It may be 
said that this involves an arbitrary shift in what we mean by 
“same thing”. Perhaps so. But the point is one that needs 
arguing if we are to become clear about how new knowledge of 
fact really does affect our ethical judgments. Dr. Ewing appears 
to assume without question that words like “ argument ”’ and 
“contradiction” have fixed meanings that can be grasped 
intuitively in any context without the need for any preparation 
of the ground. It is this assumption, I suppose, which enables 
him to say that Professor Stevenson’s discussions in Exhbics and 
Language \eave him “ quite unmoved ” and to ignore the argu- 
ments of that book almost completely. 


Argument V. 

In order to discuss this adequately I should have to refer in 
considerable detail to the text. The space at my disposal does not 
allow this. One obviously new point, however, is made in the 
following words: “ .. . it would follow from the theory that 
to say ‘ If I feel 4 of A, A is always right (good)’ is to 
utter a tautology. But it is not, it is a piece of gross conceit, if 
made in any ordinary context ” (p. 6). Leaving aside problems 
raised by the use of the word “ always ”, (which seems to refer 
back to Argument IV), we must, of course, grant that if “ good ” 
means “ is with approval by me ”, then the sentence in question 
may be used to express a tautology. Not all tautologies, how- 
ever, ate immediately ee as such, and it is not a strong 
objection against Personal Subjectivism if the tautological nature 
of this preposition needs exposition. And in what “ ordinary 
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context ”? would such an expression be used? In the sense in 
which it is a “ piece of gross conceit ” it means “I am such a 
food moral judge that I never make mistakes about what is good. 

I think A is good, it is good”. If what I have said about 
Argument I is correct, Personal Subjectivism does not entail 
that moral mistakes are impossible. Therefore it is possible for 
a Personal Subjectivist to admit the tautological nature of the 
exptession in a philosophical context, and yet allow that it is 
“ gross conceit ” in an “ ordinary ” context. We have no right 
to suppose that a sentence must mean the same thing in every 
context. 


Argument V1. 


According to Dr. Ewing, it follows from Personal Subjectiv- 
ism that “ ... when I judge that Hitler was bad or acted wrongly, 
I am not really ~— about Hitler at all but about my own 

ychology ” (p. 7). Now it seems to me that to say that Hitler 
: anyone else) is bad is to say something vague, just as it is 

e to say that a picture is ugly. To understand what is 
said in either case we need to attend to specific features of 
the object being appraised. We need to know the respects in 
which the man is bad or the picture ugly. Even if “ good ” is 
defined in terms of “ feelings of approval”, we still cannot 
describe how we feel towards the object until the object itself 
is described. It is logically impossible to have a feeling of 
approval without also having some apprehension of features of 
the object in respect of which it is approved. If to talk about m 
feelings of — is to talk about “ my own psychology ”’, 
then to talk about my own psychology is also to talk about 


something else. Dr. Ewing overpresses his case when he says 
that if Personal Subjectivism is true a judgment that something 
is good or bad is not really about that thing af a/l.* 


Conclusion. 


I must apologise for the critical and rather negative character 
of what I oe had to say. Animating my remarks there is, I 
think, a rather different conception of the possibilities of philoso- 
phical analysis from that entertained by Dr. Ewing. I believe 
that the meanings of words are much more closely linked with 
the occasions of their use than he appears to hold. It seems to 
me that, once it be granted (as it is by Dr. Ewing inasmuch as 


*Dr. E of the view under discussion refers to “‘an emotion of 
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he rejects naturalism) that ethical judgments are in quite a differ- 
ent category from judgments of fact, then terms like “ argu- 
ment”, “‘ contradiction”, “error”, “ incompatibility”, etc., 
should not be assumed to mean just what they mean in logic or 
the empirical sciences. On the specific point of Personal Sub- 
jectivism, I would remark that its main defect appears to me to 
rest in the notion of an “ approval” that is purely personal. 
44 Approval ”? seems to me to bear a reference to other people 
that “desire” does not. We do, I suggest, sometimes use 
“ good ” to mean “ desired by me” (carrying with it the conse- 
quences discussed under Argument II), though it is doubtful 
whether the more complex moral uses can be derived from this 
simple one. However that may be, I think that ethical discus- 
sions like the present exhibit the truth of John Grote’s remark 
that “the problems of philosophy are so intertwined together, 
that from the first, in the touching of any of them, they all have 
been more or less touched”’. 


“Es 
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SUBJUNCTIVE CONDITIONALS 
By Stuart HAMPSHIRE 


j IF Hitler had invaded in 1940, he would have captured 
London’. Statements of this kind have’ constituted a 
problem for three overlapping classes of philosophers: (a) 
those who wish to insist that all complex statements must 
truth—functions of their constituent statements: (4) those who 
wish to insist that saying that an empirical statement is true is 
equivalent to saying that it corresponds to a fact : (¢) those who 
wish to insist that to understand a sentence as being an empirical 
statement involves being able to prescribe how it might in 
ptinciple be, directly or indirectly, verified or falsified. 

I shall not discuss the perplexities of the truth-functional or 
correspondence-theoty philosophers, partly because these 
oor seem to me wrong in principle, apart altogether 

om the special case of conditional sentences in the subjunctive 
mood. I shall assume that it is one of the characteristics of | 
ordinary languages, distinguishing them from constructed 
languages, that they are not truth-functional; and I shall 
assume that we do not need to invent special categories of facts 
so that true statements may correspond to them. But it does 
seem to me that when we are considering whether a sentence can 
be interpreted as a significant empitical statement, we are 
always and necessarily asking a question about the possibilities 
and appropriate procedures of verification and falsification ; 
that is ‘I understand this sentence as an empirical statement ” 
is equivalent to ‘ I know how this might in principle be verified 
ot falsified’; and if I cannot answer the question ‘ What tests 
would lead the assertor to withdraw this sentence? ’, then it 
follows logically that I do not know what is being asserted. 

re gaa conditional sentences present a problem because || 
it looks as if they are often used to make statements which, | | 
though intelligible, cannot be said to be in principle either veri- 
fiable or falsifable. 

Consider the following dialogue. A: ‘If this family had been 
on either the third or the first floor, they would not have been 
killed by the bomb.’ B: ‘ You mean that when bombs of this 
kind hit houses of this kind, the first and third floors are gen- 
etally safe?’ 


1 Of course there are degrees of vagueness in understanding. I may know only 
what tests are to be taken as decisive, in which case I know only roughly what is meant, 
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A: ‘No, I do not mean that; I do not want to commit 
myself to any statement about what é mand gg in these 
cases; I do not know what generally happens, but I do feel 
certain about this particular case.’ B: ‘ But I can show you that 
you are wrong, by showing you other houses similar to this in 
which people have not survived on the first or third floors.’ 
A: ‘But whatever evidence you produce about the effects of 
bombs on houses, it is still logically possible that these particular 
people would not have been killed in this particular house ; and 
that is my firm conviction ; it may be irrational, but it may be 
nevertheless true, as many irrational beliefs are? B: ‘Of 
course, I agree that you may make irrational statements ; you 
may gamble and guess; but my objection is, not that your 
statement is irrational, but that it is in principle undecidable, 
and so not a genuine statement, just as a bet which is admitted 
to be in principle undecidable is not a genuine bet.’ A: ‘ But 
you cannot deny that I have made a genuine statement: for ah 
pose (what I do not in fact expect) that we later find this family 
alive somewhere, and find also that they were on the third floor 
and not (as we had thought that they were) on the second, then 
you will admit that what I said was true’. B: ‘ No, I will not ; 
if that is the possibility of verification you had in mind, the form 
of your statement was misleading, because it suggested that you 
were making a causal statement. If you were not, you ought not 
to have used the subjunctive form !’ 

Two connected points emerge from this dialogue. The first 
is that the use of the subjunctive conditional form normally 
suggests that some causal and therefore general proposition is . 
being asserted. It is natural to try to interpret every subjunctive 
codblacel sentence as (at least in part) a disguised general 
statement ; whenever they can be so interpreted, we can always 

resctibe a method for establishing their falsity (i.e. we can look 
of a negative instance); and of course sentences of the sub- 
junctive conditional form are often used to express general 
statements—e.g. ‘ If you had had no faculty of sight, you would 
have no conception of distance’, which can properly be used 
as equivalent to ‘Men without sight have no conception of 
distance, and you ate a man’. 

This is an ordinary form of causal statement, which can be 
falsified either by finding a negative instance which upsets the 
general statement, or by denying the statement of particular 
conditions. The second point of the dialogue is that it brings 
out the logical force of the subjunctive as opposed to the indica- 
tive mood (at least as these moods are used in English). The 
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difference is that the subjunctive form explicitly implies that the 
condition specified is contrary to fact, the antecedent unfulfilled, 
while the indicative has no such explicit implication ; it leaves it 
open. That a singular hypothetical statement should in fact be 
unverifiable or unfalsifiable, because its antecedent is in fact 
unfulfilled, presents no problem for upholdets of the verification 
tinciple; and therefore singular hypothetical: statements in the 
indicative mood present no problem. The problem arises when 
we ate presented with putative statements, the grammar of 
which — suggests that they are intended to be in principle 
undecidable ; ot singular subjunctive conditionals, in any 
context in which they cannot be replaced by a combination of 
general statements and statements of — conditions, are 
of this kind; for the force of the subjunctive is to suggest a 
statement of the form ‘If p, then g but not p’, which, unless (as 
normally) it is a causal and so a general statement, is explicitly 
undecidable in 
When and why do we use sentences of the subjunctive 
conditional form, without being willing to replace them by 
netal statements and statements of particular conditions ? 
eee we teplaced them entirely by statements of the form, 
‘If anything is a %, it is always as a matter of fact a y’, and ‘this 
is (or is not) a ¢’, and never used the form, ‘ If this had been a ¢ 
it would have been a vy’, what would we lose? Theoretical | 
scientists would lose nothing ; they can state their laws without 
using subjunctive forms. But judges, juries, historians, and 
moralists would certainly be embarrassed, if challenged to replace 
all their singular conditional sentences—‘ If he had not acted 
as he did, the disaster would not have occurred ’—by a com- 
bination of general statements and singular categorical state- 
ments. The judge, jury or moralist needs to be able to say that 
if a particular individual bad not acted in a particular way in this 
particular situation, the disaster would not have occurred. 
— supply the falsifiable general statements of the form, 
* All arsenic-takers die, and this man took arsenic’, but the jury’s 
iudgment must be formulated in the form—‘If this man had 
not taken arsenic, he would not have died’. There is a sense in 
which the juryman’s judgment goes beyond the experts’ cdansilie] 
statements ; for it is logically possible to accept the scientific 
statements, and yet to disagree with the jury’s decision. (And 
this is perhaps part of the justification of the employment of 


es. 
Similarly the historian is professionally expected to make 
judgments of the form ‘If Hitler had invaded in 1940, he 
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would have captured London’. If challenged to translate this 
judgment into a set of falsifiable statements in logistics (in the 
military sense), he would be unable and unwilling ; he might 
justifiably reply ‘ History is not science’, — precisely 
that the historian is not primarily concerned to establish general 
statements falsifiable by experiment, but that his conclusions 
(if any) are judgments about particular persons and particular 
events, judgments which may be more or less reasonable, but 
which cannot in principle be verified or falsified.? It is to be 
noticed that, both in referring to the sentences which express a 
jury’s conclusion and to the sentences which express a historian’s 
conclusion, we ate normally inclined to speak of ‘ judgments’ 
(reasonable and unreasonable) rather than ‘ statements’ (true 
ot false) ; the dissenting juryman would not normally say ‘ It is 
not true that if he had not taken this drug, he would not have 
died ’, but rather ‘ I do not agree with your interpretation of the 
facts’. Similarly historians admit that their disagreements about 
hypothetical conditions are disagreements of ‘ interpretation’ 
or ‘ judgment ’, using these words to discriminate them from the 
decidable disagreements of scientists. 

Certainly the distinction between a judgment (reasonable ot 
Stones: On and a statement (true or false), or between an 
interpretation and a scientific theory, is one of degree and admits 
a multitude of border-line cases. The language of science (by 
definition) consists wholly of decidable statements. When we 
ask ‘Is economics a science?’ we are in effect asking whether 
sentences like ‘If the rate of interest had been lowered in 
January the level of unemployment would have fallen in March’ 
ate intended to be taken as in principle conclusively refutable by 
experiment, or whether they are to be taken as judgments or 

v interpretations, justified as plausible by reference to general 

statements and statements of epee conditions, but not 
‘reducible to them. So A in the above dialogue could have 
defended himself by saying that he was offering only his judg- 
ment (plausible or unplausible) in a matter in which no decision 
by experiment is possible. A rigid application of the verification 
ptinciple—in so far as it involves a refusal to admit the gradations 
of difference between practical and historical judgments and 
aubane statements—amounts to a recommendation that all 


discourse should be scientific discourse. 
The elimination from our language of subjunctive conditional 
sentences would not only remove the possibility of expressing 


® The problem of historical method, or of the nature of historical judgment, is, in logical 
- terms, the problem of subjunctive conditionals, es 
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ordi ractical and historical judgments, but would also 
compel philosophers to abandon the phenomenalist analysis 
of ordinary statements about material objects. It is an odd para- 
dox that phenomenalism, which has been generally represented 
as the logical consequence of strictly applying some form of 
verification principle, is the doctrine that even the most innocent 
— statements are more clearly expressed by a set of 
conditional sentences, many of which are contrary-to-fact 
conditionals expressed in the subjunctive mood. It seems per- 
verse, if one is concerned to maintain that all genuine empirical 
statements must be in some sense verifiable or falsifiable, to 
convert them all into singular hypothetical sentences in the 
subjunctive mood. Phenomenalists are in fact recommending a 
move away from a language which is logically clear, or which 
to the language of science. 
am also inclined to think (but I am not certain) that we 
should have some difficulty in talking about ‘ dispositions ’ 
(now a favourite word of logical am in a language 
which excluded subjunctive conditionals. Do we not want to 
say that ‘ he knows ’ or ‘ he understands ’? means more than that 
whenever he has a certain stimulus, he in fact always or generally 
responds in the appropriate way? We are certainly inclined to 
say that, in conditions which cannot in principle be fulfilled, 
he always would; certainly the subjunctive form suggests itself 
as part of what we mean by attributing a disposition to someone. 
Statements about dispositions do not seem replaceable by 
causal statements (general statements plus statements of parti- 
cular conditions) ; they have the irreducible indefiniteness and 
undecidability which is the point of the subjunctive conditional 
form. When we make statements about people’s characters or 
dispositions we can be said to be interpreting their behaviour ; 
disputes about such statements are naturally described as differ- 
ences of interpretation, to be distinguished (though only as a 
matter of degree) from disputes which can be settled by dis- 
covery of the negative instance which upsets a general statement. 
Conclusion. Singular subjunctive conditional sentences are} 
sometimes used in contexts in which they are not intended 
to be replaceable by falsifiable general statements plus statements 
of initial conditions ; when so used, they can be described as 
expressing judgments, or interpretations, of the facts, to: dis- 
tinguish them from their use in strictly scientific discourse in 
which they ate wholly replaceable by falsifiable general state- 
ments and statements of initial conditions. It is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of practical and historical judgments (as 
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opposed to statements of fact and scientific statements) that the 
conditions of their falsification are not exactly prescribed. 
Certainly we can indicate under what conditions they will be 
held to have been shown to be so unreasonable as to have been 
in effect falsified ; but, where the subjunctive conditional form 
is irreplaceable, we cannot in principle prescribe tests which are 
final and decisive. The verification principle can be, and should 

| be, so stated as to allow for the characteristic indefiniteness of 
non-scientific interpretations of experience. 


MR. ILL-NAMED 
By P. T. Geacu 


R. FARMER is not a farmer ; Mr. Coward is not a coward ; 
Mr. Young is not young. We may say that Messrs. Farmer, 


4 Coward and Young ate ill-named. Now there is nothing to 
a revent a man’s having the proper name “ TIll-named ”, in 
4 ickens style ; I could take it by deed-poll to-morrow. Then 


“ is Mr. Ill-named, ill-named? Apparently he is if he is not, and is 


not if he is. 

a To deal with this paradox, we need to define “ ill-named ” 
. explicitly ; and the interesting thing is the trap we tend to fall 
ee into. We might naturally define “ x is ill-named ” as follows : 


(a2) For some _y and some z, x is called y, and_y connotes a 
man’s being z, and x is not z. ‘ 
2 With this definition, however, Mr. Coward is not ill-named on 
A account of being called “Coward ”’, though he would be if he 
were called “coward”; for the common name “ coward ” 
connotes a man’s being a coward, but the proper name “‘ Cow- 
atd”’ does not. Similarly, the proper name “ Ill-named ” does 
: not connote a man’s being ill-named. Thus “ Coward” and 
“ coward “ Ill-named ” and “ ill-named ”, are different signs ; 
; not because of the modern convention about capitals, but 
because their connotation is different. (The proper and common 
names would still be different signs if we used only capital 
letters:) Also, their denotation is different; ‘“‘ Coward” 
designates Mr. Coward, and “ coward ”’, ex hypothesi, does not. 
Our definition of “ x is ill-named ” might take the form : 
(d) For some y and some z, y R x, and _y designates x, and z 
does not. 
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I shall not offer such a definition, since I am not clear how one 
should speak of the relation between the pairs of signs “Coward” 
and “ coward ”’, “ Farmer ” and “ farmer”; as I have said, the 
capitals are irrelevant to this relation. 

Similar pitfalls occur as regards the application of the term 
“ heterological ”. We may define “x is autological”’, “x is 
heterological”, to mean: “x applies to x”; “x does not 
apply to x”’. Now the following is certainly true : 

¢) The term /ong does not apply to Jong. 

It does not, however, follow that the term /ong is heterological. 
(c)is not of the form “> does not apply to x”; the second ‘‘/ong” 
in (¢) does not stand for the term /ong, but is a designation of 
that special printed shape. The shape in question may of course 
occur, and be thus self-designated, in many sentences ; so type- 
token ambiguity is sot what is here involved. The distinction I 
am making is best shown in another example. 

(d) The term étalics applies to italics but the term ITALICS 
does not apply to ITALICS. 

Clearly we cannot infer from (d) that the term “italics” is both 
autological and heterological ; and we must hold that “ italics” 
and “ITALICS” at their second occurrences in (¢) do not 
stand for the term “‘italics”, but instead serve to name those 
special printed designs. 

It would be useful to apply the term “ autonymous ” to such 
signs as the second occurrences of “/ong’’ in (c) and “italics” 
and “ITALICS” in (d). Similarly we might say that “man” 
is autonymous when I utter the sentence “ man is a syllable”; it 
simply stands for that syllable. It is not useful to extend the 
term to other cases, which have nothing in common with these 
except the absence of quotation marks—e.g. the sentence 
(uttered or written) “man is a noun”, which is not just about 
the sensible properties of a mark or noise. Such an extension 
would blur the distinction I am trying to make. 

_ Again, we certainly have : 

a Re term “monosyllabic” does not apply to “ mono- 
syllabic ”’. 

But I do not think we can infer that this term is hetero- 
logical; the second ‘ “ monosyllabic” ’ in (¢) does not 


stand precisely for the term “ monosyllabic ”, but is a conven- 
tional designation of a certain vocal sound. Once more we may 
bring out the distinction by another example. Suppose a poet 
uses the two spellings “tow’r” and “ tower 
differences of pronunciation. Then we have: 

(f) The term “ monosyllabic” applies to “tow’r” but not to 
“tower”. 
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And in (f) ‘“ tow’r”’ and ‘“tower”’’ plainly do not stand 
just for the noun “tower ”, for there is only one such noun ; 
they are designations of two different vocal sounds. 

To get a genuine heterological term we must look e.g. to 

. “Verb” is heterological because the grammatical 
term that applies to it is not “‘ verb ” but “ noun”; “ noun ” is 
autological because it applies to itself. If we introduce “ heter- 
ological ” into grammar as a description of “ verb”, difficulties 
atise about “ heterological ”’ itself when we try to parse it. 

My point in this note has been to show that physical similarity 
is an unreliable criterion for our having the same sign ; and that 
this is specially true of the signs that are commonly lumped to- 

er as “names of expressions ”. This is no new point; 

istotle remarked that in pis ds is non-significant (although 

both jie and S are Greek words). But it is often ignored, 
even in would-be rigorous discussions. 
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